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him all sense of personality as well as rational notions of time
and space.
Aksharumov pulled a nail out of his bed and spent the
greater part of his time sharpening it. "Now I would stand
by the window, now walk back and forth in my cage. Often
I knelt on the floor and, hiding my face in my hands, spoke
aloud and wept; then I jumped to rny feet and returned to
the window."
Andrey Dostoevsky was released on May 6, 1849; Mikhail
Dostoevsky, imprisoned in place of Andrey, was released on
June 24. According to the report, "He not only did not
commit any crime against the government, but even tried to
prevent it."
July brought a great change in the life of the prisoners.
They were given permission to read books, to write letters
and to receive them.
"My dear brother," wrote Feodor Mikhailovich on July
18, 1849, "I was indescribably happy to receive your letter.
I received it on July 11. At last you are free. I can imagine
how happy you were to see your family again. You telj me
not to lose courage. I have not lost courage. Of course, I am
bored and disgusted, but what can I do? ... As a rule, the
time goes by unevenly, sometimes too fast, sometimes too
slowly. At times I even feel that I have become accustomed
to this life and that nothing matters to me. ... At present,
the days are beautiful and this cheers me a little. But under
a rainy sky the casemate is lugubrious. I am not wasting my
time: I have planned three stories and two novels. . . . There
is a surprising vitality in human nature. Indeed, I would
never have believed there is so much, but now I know it from
experience."
This miraculous serenity is amazing,  considering that